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Background Transport Service 
Technical Field 

The invention relates generally to communications networks, and more 
particularly to a background transport service operating in a communications 
network. 

Background 

In a communication networks, different communications can have different 
levels of priority. For example, network access for user operations (e.g., file 
access, email access, web services) typically have a higher level of priority than 
network access for background operations, such as downloading program updates, 
synchronizing appUcation data, and backing up local files. Background operations 
commonly include services that require little or no user interaction during the 
background operations and are therefore less sensitive to communication delays. 
Delays in network communications for the user activities noticeably degrade the 
user's experience, as may be reflected in the frustration of a pronounced pause 
during an active operation (e.g., opening a new email message). In contrast, such 
delays are hardly noticeable, if at all, for background operations. 

In one background application, program updates may be downloaded to the 
user's system in the "background", while the user works normally on other tasks 
in the "foreground". After the program updates are downloaded, the user may be 
notified of the presence of the program updates on his or her system and prompted 
for authorization to install the new updates. 
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While perfonnance of the background opo-ations are less important (i.e., at 
a lower priority) than the performance of the foreground operations, performance 
of the background operations is still a consideration. In many systems, 
background operations should not impact foreground operations. Therefore, when 
a foreground operation requires more bandwidth, background operations are 
expected to back off and reduce their bandwidth usage. Nevertheless, background 
operations may be expected to optimize their bandwidth usage to some extent in 
order to make best use of available resources. Therefore, background operations 
should be reactive to available bandwidth where possible. 

Existing approaches for managing background communications, however, 
typically require special intelligence throughout the network to provide 
information useful in managing the bandwidth usage of background operations. 
However, such intelligence is frequently not available in many networks and, 
therefore, cannot be assumed. Alternatively, some approaches require changes to 
the network communications stack throughout the network (e.g., changes to the 
transport protocol, such as TCP); however, such changes to a transport protocol 
may be difficult to deploy. 

In addition, some existing approaches consider the communications 
capabilities of the user's system (e.g., the ability of the user's system to handle 
additional background traffic) while taking no account of the impact such 
background operations on foreground operations of other nodes on the network or 
of bandwidth constraints of the network itself. Therefore, these approaches may 
undesirably impact the performance of foreground operations on other network 
nodes by increasing the bandwidth usage of the background operations too high. 
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Summary 

Implementations described and claimed herein address the foregoing 
problems by providing an application-level background transport service that does 
not require special intelligence throughout the network and that considers the 
impact of increased background bandwidth usage on the network between the 
sending and receiving nodes. The available network capacity is inferred by a 
receiver node, which adjusts its receive window accordingly in order to 
conservatively optimize the bandwidth used by a background transfer without 
degrading performance of other foreground transfers on the network. 

In some implementations, articles of manufacture are provided as computer 
program products. One implementation of a computer program product provides a 
computer program storage medium readable by a computer system and encoding a 
computer program. Another implementation of a computer program product may 
be provided in a computer data signal embodied in a carrier wave by a computing 
system and encoding the computer program. 

The computer program product encodes a computer program for executing 
a computer process on a computer system. Network capacity that is available for 
communications between a first node and a second node is evaluated based on 
transfer data received by the second node from the first node within a specified 
receive window during a specified control interval. An adjusted receive window 
size is generated for a subsequent control interval based on evaluated availabiUty 
of the network capacity in the specified control interval. 

In another implementation, a method is provided. Network capacity that is 
available for conMnunications between a first node and a second node is evaluated 
based on transfer data received by the second node from the first node within a 
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specified receive window during a specified control interval. An adjusted receive 
window size is generated for a subsequent control interval based on evaluated 
availability of the network capacity in the specified control interval. 

In yet another implementation, a system is provided. An estimating module 
evaluates network capacity available for communications between a first node and 
a second node based on transfer data received by the second node from the fu-st 
node within a specified receive window during a specified control interval. An 
adjusting module generating an adjusted receive window size for a subsequent 
control interval based on evaluated availabiUty of the network capacity in the 
specified control interval. 

Other implementations are also described and recited herein. 

Brief Descriptions of the Drawings 

FIG. 1 illustrates a communications network with an exemplary 
background transport service. 

FIG. 2 illustrates an exemplary background transport service operating at 
an appUcation level in combination with transport level operations. 

FIG. 3 illustrates operations of an exemplary background transport service. 

FIG. 4 illustrates considerations of an exemplary window adjustment 
algorithm. 

FIG. 5 illustrates a system useful for implementing an embodiment of the 
present invention. 
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Detailed Description 

In an application-level background transport service, a receiver node infers 
the available network capacity between itself and a sender node over a control 
interval. Based on the inferred available network capacity, the receiver node 
adjusts its receive window size accordingly in order to conservatively optimize the 
bandwidtfi used by a background transfer without degrading performance of other 
foreground transfers on the network. The adjusted receive window size is 
communicated to the sender node, which is likely to adjust its send window size 
based on the adjusted receive window size. One implementation for adjusting the 
receive window size involves adjusting the configured receive buffer size in the 
receiver node, which is likely to result in a change to the receive window size and 
ultimately, the send window size at the sender node. 

FIG. 1 illustirates a communications network with an exemplary 
background transport service. A network 100 couples multiple network nodes, 
including a receive node 102, a sender node 104, subnet nodes 106, and other 
nodes 108, to allow communications among die nodes. The network 100 is 
generally characterized by a maximum network capacity, which in one 
implementation represents the maximum amount of data per second that can be 
communicated over the network. Within the network 100, there also exists an 
amount of the maximum network capacity that is currenfly used by various 
communication processes on tiie network (i.e., "used network capacity"). The 
amount of remaining available capacity in the network, (i.e., maximum network 
capacity minus used network capacity) is termed "available network capacity". 
The amount of available network capacity can change dynamically during any 
communication as packets enter and exit the network from/to various nodes. 
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, II In some applications, varying levels of data transfer priority may be used. 

2 For example, a background transfer is considered to have a lower priority than a 

3 foreground transfer and, therefore, may not be transferred at the same rate or 

4 reUability as a foreground transfer. Nevertheless, background transfers may be 
s important to the system performance over the long run. Exemplary background 

6 transfers may include without limitations, large file backups, transferring updates 

7 to currently installed programs, contents pre-fetching, Internet contents 
g distribution, storage management and caching in peer-to-peer systems, etc. 

9 Generally, with many background transfers, the transfer should not 

10 interfere with (e.g., degrade the performance of) foreground transfers. On the 

11 other hand, many background transfers should substantially utilize available 

12 network capacity left by the foreground transfers so that the background transfer is 

13 completed as soon as possible. 

14 . In FIG. 1, the receiver node 102 and the subnet nodes 106 are included in a 

15 home sub-network 110, which is coupled to the network 100. In one scenario, the 

16 subnet nodes 106 may be streaming data between each other or from other nodes 

17 in the network (as a foreground transfers) when a background transfer (e.g., a 

18 program update) is initiated by the receiver node 102 with the sender node 104 

19 through the network 100. In one implementation, the rate of the background 

20 transfer is controlled by adjusting the receiver-advertised window size (i.e., the 

21 receive window size) according to the dynamic available network capacity 

22 inferred between the receiver node 102 and the sender node 104. 

23 In one implementation, the window represents the number of bytes of 

24 packets and acknowledgement packets that may be in transit between the sender 
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node and the receiver node concurrently. In other implementations, a window 
may be defined in terms of packets or other conununications characteristics. 

In one implementation, the receive window size may be adjusted by 
adjusting the receive buffer size at the receiver node at the application level of the 
receiver node (e.g., at the socket layer). However, in other implementations, the 
receive window size may be adjusted directly (e.g., through the transport level) or 
though other indirect means. By at least these various means, the receive windows 
size may be adjusted and communicated to the sender node, which may adjust its 
send window size in accordance with the adjusted received window size. 

FIG. 2 illustrates an exemplary background transport service 200 operating 
at an appUcation level in combination with transport level operations. The 
appUcation level operations and the transport level operations interact to process 
transmissions and receptions of data packets. 

A transport level of the communications stack, such as represented by TCP 
and other transport level protocols, typically includes a reactive feature that 
includes network congestion detection and network congestion avoidance. In 
TCP, for example, packet losses may be detected in a congestion detection 
operation 202 and the offending packets are resent, with a congestion avoidance 
operation 204 reducing the congestion window of the sender, thereby reducing the 
sending rate. 

At the appUcation level, a receive window size may also be specified to the 
sending node to indicate the appUcation' s capacity to receive data. Both the 
congestion window size and the receive window size may influence the size of the 
sending node's send window, in that the sending node's send window size may be 
computed to be the minimum of the receive window size and the congestion 
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window size. Typically, in many previous approaches, the receive window size 
does not change over the course of a data transfer. 

In FIG. 2, however, an adjusting operation 206 evaluates the network 
capacity that is available between the receiver node and the sender node during a 
control interval. For example, in one implementation, the number of transferred 
data bytes received by the receiver node is measured. Based on this evaluation, 
the receiver node adjusts the size of the receive window that it specifies to the 
sender node in an adjustment operation 208. Responsive to the new receive 
window size, the sender node re-computes its send window size based on the 
minimum of the new receive window size and the congestion window size and 
continues transmitting in accordance with the new send window size. In one 
implementation, the adjusting operation 206 is performed by an adjusting module 
executing at the appUcation level and the estimating operation 208 is performed by 
an estimating module executing at the application level. 

FIG. 3 illustrates operations 300 of an exemplary background transport 
service. In one implementation, a receiver node requests a resource (e.g., a 
program update package) from a sender node and specifies to the sender node an 
initial receive window size in a request operation 302. It should be understood 
that in other implementations, the conmiunications may be initiated by the sender 
node or some other node, which may also specify an initial receive window size. 

A receiving operation 304 at the sender node receives the request and ttie 
initial receive window size. In a sending operation 306, the sending node 
computes a send window size based on the receive window size and sends 
response packets back to the receiver node in accordance with the send window 
size. 
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A receiving operation 308 at the receiver node receives the response 
packets for a specified control interval T„ in a sequence of control intervals. A 
measurement operation 310 determines R„, the number of bytes received at the 
receiver node during the n"" control interval T„. The measured /?„ is considered 
relative to the receive window size W„ in die n* control interval to evaluate the 
available network capacity (e.g., to detect loss of expected transfer data at the 
receiver node). Network congestion tend to be indicated if the sensitivity of 
observed rate R„ to window Wn is smaller than it would be at smaller values of 
window size W, thereby suggesting that the receiver node should indicate to the 
sender node to back off the transmission rate of the transfer data. 

A computation operation 312 computes a new receive window size. Two 
exemplary implementations of computing the adjusted receive window size are 
discussed with regard to FIG. 4. 

A sending operation 314 communicates the adjusted receive window size to 
the sender node. In one implementation, the sending operation 314 is performed 
by a communications module in the receiver node, such as a networking library, a 
network adapter, or other communications software or hardware. A receiving 
operation 316 receives the adjusted receive window size from the receiver node 
and then processing returns to sending operation 306, which sends the response 
packets using a new send window size based on the adjusted receive window size. 

FIG. 4 illustrates considerations of an exemplary window adjustment 
algorithm. Generally, the exemplary algoritiim may be described with regard to 
the example graph 400 having a vertical axis representing the number of bytes R„ 
received during the control interval r„ and a horizontal axis representing the 
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receive window size. However, alternative algorithms may be employed without 
regard to the example graph 400 

The bold line 402 represents a slope associated with the number of bytes 
received during the control interval versus the receive window size. At a certain 
receive window size, the slope changes at point 404 because larger receive 
window sizes begin to contribute to congestion on the network. The point 404 
corresponds to the substantially optimal receive window size because it provides 
the largest receive window size that does not degrade performance of foreground 
transfers. One implementation of the algorithm (e.g., when threshold 8=0) leads to 
a determination of tiie "optimal" window size W*, measured in bytes. In otiier 
implementations, a non-zero threshold 8 is used to acconraiodate measurement 
noise. The threshold is chosen sufficiently small to ensure that the adjusted 
receive windows size remains conservative (i.e., has a minimal impact on the 
network capacity used by foreground transfers). 

The algorithm determines whether to increase or decrease the receive 
window size for a next control interval T^+i. The slope p in tiie current control 
interval n is computed as 

where W„ is the size of the advertised receive window in bytes for control interval 
n. The most up-to-date estimate of the constant slope p (i.e., the last estimate of 
slope in the lower (non-reactive) portion of the graph, prior to the knee of the 
slope) is defined as 

p = (l-8)p + 6p„ iffp„-p>-e 
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where 5 > 0 is a weighting factor in the range [0,1] (e.g., 6=0.1). The initial value 
of p may be set to pi (the slope as calculated in the first control interval). The 
initial value of p may also be obtained from stored historical data, from Th 
(where control interval T is measured in seconds and x represents a historical 
estimate of the round-trip-time from sender to receiver), or using other means. 

The value of 8 influences the impact that the background flow may have on 
foreground flows. Given that the foreground flows transmit data with a round trip 
time of T seconds (e.g., 10 milliseconds), and that the control interval duration is of 
r seconds (e.g., 500 milliseconds), then for a given value of 8, the relative 
reduction in foreground flow throughput will be of the order ex/r . For example, 
if a maximum reduction in foreground traffic of 10% is targeted, flien 8 may be set 
to r/(10x). 

Given the estimate of p , then the decision to determine whether to increase 
or decrease the receive window size may be made. If p„-p>-e, then 
W <W* andW >W (the receive window size should increase). Otherwise, 

W > and W < W and the receive window size should decrease). 

n n+l n 

The algorithm also determines how much to adjust the receive window size. 
A first implementation employs a binary search approach wherein the dynamic 
available network capacity is defined as being piece-wise stationary. Given a 
range of valid receive window sizes (i.e., assume W* g [W^ y^^W W^'is found 
using a binary search (as exemplified in the pseudocode below): 

do 

If (p„-p)>-E,thenW^=W„; 
If (p„-p)<-e,then W_=W„; 
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while W^-W„i„ >1 

Alternative implementations of binary searches or other searches may also be 
employed. 

In an alternative implementation, stochastic approximation may be 
employed to determine the adjusted receive window size. Using an iteration rule: 

where 

Y>0, (p„ - p) > -e implies > W„ , and (p„ - p) < -e implies W„„ < W„ . 
In this manner, converges in a stationary system. Hence, y is a positive gain 
parameter (e.g., y=1). In tiiis manner, W„ converges to a Imiiting value in the 
stationary system. The larger y, the faster the convergence but witii a cost of 
larger oscillations. If one implementation, Yn can be an adaptive gain parameter, 
and if (Yn) is a sequence of positive numbers that converge slowly to zero, then W„ 
converges to a stationary system. 

The exemplary hardware and operating environment of FIG. 5 for 
implementing the invention includes a general purpose computing device in the 
form of a computer 20, including a processing unit 21, a system memory 22, and a 
system bus 23 that operatively couples various system components include the 
system memory to tiie processing unit 21. There may be only one or there may be 
more tiian one processing unit 21, such that ttie processor of computer 20 
comprises a single central-processing unit (CPU), or a plurality of processing 
units, commonly referred to as a parallel processing environment. The computer 
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20 may be a conventional computer, a distributed computer, or any other type of 
computer; the invention is not so limited. 

The system bus 23 may be any of several types of bus structures including a 
memory bus or memory controller, a peripheral bus, a switched fabric, point-to- 
point connections, and a local bus using any of a variety of bus architectures. The 
system memory may also be referred to as simply the memory, and includes read 
only memory (ROM) 24 and random access memory (RAM) 25. A basic 
input/output system (BIOS) 26, containing the basic routines that help to transfer 
information between elements within the computer 20, such as during start-up, is 
stored in ROM 24. The computer 20 further includes a hard disk drive 27 for 
reading from and writing to a hard disk, not shown, a magnetic disk drive 28 for 
reading from or writing to a removable magnetic disk 29, and an optical disk drive 
30 for reading from or writing to a removable optical disk 31 such as a CD ROM 
or other optical media. 

The hard disk drive 27, magnetic disk drive 28, and optical disk drive 30 
are connected to the system bus 23 by a hard disk drive interface 32, a magnetic 
disk drive interface 33, and an optical disk drive interface 34, respectively. The 
drives and their associated computer-readable media provide nonvolatile storage 
of computer-readable instructions, data structures, program modules and other 
data for the computer 20. It should be appreciated by those skilled in the art that 
any type of computer-readable media which can store data that is accessible by a 
computer, such as magnetic cassettes, flash memory cards, digital video disks, 
BemoulU cartridges, random access memories (RAMs), read only memories 
(ROMs), and the like, may be used in the exemplary operating environment. 
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A number of program modules may be stored on the hard disk, magnetic 
disk 29, optical disk 31, ROM 24, or RAM 25, including an operating system 35, 
one or more application programs 36, other program modules 37, and program 
data 38. A user may enter conmiands and information into the personal computer 
20 through input devices such as a keyboard 40 and pointing device 42. Other 
input devices (not shown) may include a microphone, joystick, game pad, satellite 
dish, scanner, or the Uke. These and other input devices are often connected to the 
processing unit 21 through a serial port interface 46 that is coupled to the system 
bus, but may be connected by other interfaces, such as a parallel port, game port, 
or a universal serial bus (USB). A monitor 47 or other type of display device is 
also connected to the system bus 23 via an interface, such as a video adapter 48. 
In addition to the monitor, computers typically include other peripheral output 
devices (not shown), such as speakers and printers. 

The computer 20 may operate in a networked environment using logical 
connections to one or more remote computers, such as remote computer 49. These 
logical connections are achieved by a communication device coupled to or a part 
of the computer 20; the invention is not limited to a particular type of 
conraiunications device. The remote computer 49 may be another computer, a 
server, a router, a network PC, a cUent, a peer device or other common network 
node, and typically includes many or all of the elements described above relative 
to the computer 20, although only a memory storage device 50 has been illustrated 
in FIG. 5. The logical connections depicted in FIG. 5 include a local-area network 
(LAN) 51 and a wide-area network (WAN) 52. Such networking environments 
are conraionplace in office networks, enterprise-wide computer networks, intranets 
and the Intemet, which are all types of networks. 
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When used in a LAN-networking environment, the computer 20 is 
connected to the local network 51 through a network interface or adapter 53, 
which is one type of communications device. When used in a WAN-networking 
environment, the computer 20 typically includes a modem 54, a network adapter, a 
type of communications device, or any other type of communications device for 
establishing conmiunications over the wide area network 52. The modem 54, 
which may be internal or external, is connected to the system bus 23 via the serial 
port interface 46. In a networked environment, program modules depicted relative 
to the personal computer 20, or portions thereof, may be stored in the remote 
memory storage device. It is appreciated that the network connections shown are 
exemplary and other means of and communications devices for establishing a 
communications link between the computers may be used. 

In an exemplary implementation, an estimation module, an adjustment 
module, and other modules may be incorporated as part of the operating 
system 35, application programs 36, or other program modules 37. Various 
windows sizes, control intervals, transfer data, requests, and other data may be 
stored as program data 38. 

The embodiments of the invention described herein are implemented as 
logical steps in one or more computer systems. The logical operations of the 
present invention are implemented (1) as a sequence of processor-implemented 
steps executing in one or more computer systems and (2) as interconnected 
machine modules within one or more computer systems. The implementation is a 
matter of choice, dependent on the performance requirements of the computer 
system implementing the invention. Accordingly, the logical operations making 
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up the embodiments of the invention described herein are referred to variously as 
operations, steps, objects, or modules. 

The above specification, examples and data provide a complete description 
of the structure and use of exemplary embodiments of the invention. Since many 
embodiments of the invention can be made without departing from the spirit and 
scope of the invention, the invention resides in the claims hereinafter appended. 
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